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This study analyzes the online, peer-peer dialogue between two groups of nonnative English-speaking 
teachers who are attending graduate programs in Colombia and the United States. Framed by the theor¬ 
etical concepts of critical pedagogy and global professional identity, a qualitative analysis of the data shows 
that their expert vs. novice roles played a significant part in shaping their positions on the four themes 
that they discussed: the role of English language teaching in the global world, institutional constraints 
on teachers, whose culture to teach, and linguistic diversity in the classroom. This study highlights the 
responsibility of teacher education programs to cultivate healthy nonnative English speaker teachers’ pro¬ 
fessional identities given the global complexities that continue to unfold around these teachers. 
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Introduction 

The field of English language teaching (elt) 
is recognized as a global phenomenon. In many 
ways, globalization has exposed contradictions and 
opened the door to elt professionals being able to 
challenge the conventional boundaries of authority 
and legitimacy in terms of both what content to 
teach and who will teach it (Kachru, 1986,1991). For 
example, elt scholarship in the critical tradition 
(Phillipson, 1992) has illustrated the historical legacy 
of colonialism, which marginalizes nonnative English 
speaker teachers (nnests) for not meeting the British 
Australian North American (bana) cultural and 
linguistic profile. The global spread of elt now means 
that the majority of English teachers worldwide 
are nnests (Canagarajah, 1999; Seidlhofer, 2005). 
However, it is still common for nnest j ob applicants to 
be scrutinized for their place of origin and skin color 
rather than their linguistic expertise and pedagogical 
training (Braine, 2010; Mahboob, 2010; Rudolph, 
2013). As fundamental constructs such as legitimacy 
and authority are being challenged and redefined 
from multiple vantage points within the profession 
and across the globe, university teacher education 
programs have an important duty to develop nnests 
who can navigate these professional debates with 
agency and legitimacy. 

Our stance is that teacher education programs that 
serve nnests should be informed by critical pedagogy 
such that nnests may resist the colonial legacy of 
elt, which could work against them professionally. 
In this paper, we report on a pedagogical intervention 
that brought together in dialogue nnests who were 
attending graduate programs in teacher education in 
Colombia and in the United States. The two sets of 
students were connected using an online education 
platform and exchanged commentary on readings 
in critical pedagogy; we view dialogue as a key to 
unlocking subconscious pedagogical knowledge. Our 
research question was the following: How do graduate 


students’ dialogues provide them with spaces to 
activate critical awareness of their global professional 
identity? 

Conceptual Background 

Global Professional Identity 

The complex interconnections that are char¬ 
acteristic of globalization today present important 
challenges for second-language teacher education 
(slte) (Kumaravadivelu, 2012; Lauder, Brown, 
Dillabough, & Halsey, 2006; Warschauer, 2000). The 
range of contexts in which teacher candidates may 
enter is diverse, slte has expanded beyond a training 
orientation to a broader charge that includes the 
cognitive dimensions of teacher practice and teachers’ 
professional identities (Richards, 2008). Following 
Ur (2002), we recognize teachers as committed to 
the profession, connected to the elt community, 
principle-driven, and autonomous. The elt field today 
requires a professional identity that is also globally 
minded, that is, aware that any teaching context is 
situated at both global and local scales simultaneously 
(Kanno & Stuart, 2011; Varghese, 2011). We refer to this 
as a global professional identity. This notion of global 
professional identity requires that teacher preparation 
programs address the dual scales of global and local 
to help teacher candidates “to make sense of various 
tensions and challenges” (Varghese 2011, p. 20) they 
encounter in the profession that could disadvantage 
them professionally (Hawkins & Norton, 2009; 
Kumaravadivelu, 2012; Pennycook, 2004). 

Nonnative English Speaker 
Teachers (NNESTs) 

Historically, the labels native speaker (ns) and 
nonnative speaker (nns) have demarcated lines of 
professional legitimacy within the elt field. Critical 
scrutiny of the privilege of the ns label took shape in 
the 1990s and continues to the present (Braine, 2010; 
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Holliday, 2006; Kabel, 2009; Liu, 1999; Mahboob, 
2010; McKay, 2003; Samimy, 2008). This body of 
research encourages elt professionals to recognize 
that (a) the ns/nns labels are social constructions 
rather than inherent personal attributes, (b) bana 
cultural and linguistic varieties may not always 
be the appropriate models for students, and (c) 
effective language teaching requires both linguistic 
and pedagogical expertise and nss and nnss must 
demonstrate both in hiring situations (Mahboob, 
2oro). This line of critique is taking the field toward 
a more inclusive stance by which forms of expertise 
in English-speaking environments worldwide, that 
were previously discredited for being nonnative, 
incorrect, or inauthentic, are finding legitimate spaces 
(e.g., English as an international language [eil], 
English as a lingua franca [elf], English for specific 
purposes [esp]). 

Critical Pedagogy for Second 
Language Teacher Education 

Given these professional challenges presented 
to nnests, critical pedagogy becomes a necessary 
component of language teacher education programs 
that can help them shape a global professional 
identity that maximizes their agency in the field. 
Existing studies have demonstrated the merit of 
critical pedagogy for language teacher development. 
To take two examples, Brutt-Griffler and Samimy 
(1999) and Diaz-Greenberg and Nevin (2003) show 
how reexamining the world through a critical lens 
makes teaching and learning in a language teacher 
education program more meaningful and situated. 
To Freire (1970), the objective of critical pedagogy is 
transformation. To achieve this goal, he introduces 
dialogue, liberating teaching, and problem-posing 
strategies. For our pedagogical intervention, we 
adopted dialogue as the strategy for promoting 
critical reflection among our participants. The 
concept of dialogue positions teachers and students in 


a horizontal relationship in which the contributions 
of both are valued (Freire, 1970, 2002; Shor & Freire, 
1987; Wink, 2000). 

Pedagogical Intervention: 
Schoology Exchange 

We are both English language teacher educators 
and faculty members at schools of education, one in 
Colombia and one in the us. Our teacher education 
programs serve students who will be labeled nnests 
upon entering the profession and who will likely 
encounter disadvantages in the elt profession tied 
to the colonial legacy. We are both influenced by 
critical theory (Pennycook, 2010) and believe that 
questioning received commonsense is beneficial for 
all stakeholders in the field (e.g., scholars, teachers, 
students, administrators). 

We designed an online pedagogical intervention 
to implement with both groups of students 
simultaneously during the semester. We selected the 
online educational platform Schoology to be the means 
by which we could bring our two classes together 
while inhabiting distinct geographic locations (i.e., 
Colombia and the us). This technology allowed for 
a deterretorialized space online in which students 
could explore the critical notions that were being 
introduced to them while gaining knowledge about 
global and local perspectives through dialogue with 
one another. We agree with Matsuda (2003) that nns 
teachers require the opportunity to make connections 
with each other and that the benefit is maximized 
when these collaborations can be accomplished in 
transnational, globalized spaces. As teacher educators, 
we found this pedagogical intervention to be a way 
to encourage in our graduate students the type of 
global professional identity that will serve them 
professionally. 

To detail the operation of Schoology, we 
presented students with three critical readings and 
led them to form dialogue exchanges around their 
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reactions to the readings. In sequence, the readings 
explored (1) conventional notions of elt methods 
(Kumaravadivelu, 2003), (2) post-structural notions 
of culture in the language classroom (Kramsch, 1998), 
(3) the role of nnests in the profession (Mahboob, 
2010), and (4) the role of students’ native languages 
(li) in language classrooms (Risager, 2007). After each 
reading, individuals in one class would post messages 
to the Schoology wall. Students in the counterpart 
class would then type comments following each 
post, and a conversation chain would develop as 
commenters responded back and forth. The design of 
the online platform allowed for what Bailey, Curtis, 
and Nunan (2001) refer to as an “interactive group 
journal” (p. 70). Participants posted their reflections 
on course readings and were encouraged to respond 
to the posts of others. 

This design allowed for participants to formulate 
their ideas about language teaching and to build their 
professional voices in reciprocal relationships with 
fellow language teachers. Importantly, although we 
initiated the critical dialogue, the two groups of students 
took ownership of the conversation by introducing 
their own topics to the conversation strands. 

Our two groups represent language teachers 
at different stages in their professional careers. We 
recognize the graduate students at the Colombian site 
as expert teachers because of their, on average, seven 
years of classroom experience teaching English as a 
foreign language (tefl). The fourteen participants 
in this group hold ba degrees in tefl, and all are 
Colombian. Their ages range between 28 and 35 years; 
four teach at the college level, and the rest teach in 
high schools. Conversely, we recognize the graduate 
students at the United States site as novice teachers. 
Of the twelve students, only one reported firsthand 
experience teaching English in his home country; the 
remaining eleven had no teaching experience. The 
class consisted of eight females and four males who 


ranged in age between 25 and 38 years. An additional 
characteristic was that the twelve were international 
students who planned to obtain their master’s degrees 
in the United States and return to their home nations 
to take up teaching positions. Five students came from 
Saudi Arabia, five from China, one from Oman, and 
one from Israel. Although the two sets of participants 
represented both experts and novices, they shared 
received status as nnests. 

The expert-novice dialogue led both sides to 
analyze, struggle to understand, and call into question 
commonsense notions that are currently under debate 
within the field. To us, this type of dialogic exchange 
is an important part of slte programs because we 
understand teacher development to be a collaborative 
project of professional meaning-making (Bailey et 
al., 2001). Following Roberts (1998), contact with 
experienced teachers can help pre-service teachers 
in developing a professional identity “not by the 
particular content of a mentor’s thinking but by the 
attitude they display towards their own practice” (p. 
77). The research on slte (Borg, 2004; Roberts, 1998; 
Tsui, 2003) recognizes differing qualities between 
expert and novice teacher groupings and recognizes 
that those differences appear in their talk about their 
practice. For example, Olshtain and Kupferberg (1998) 
found that experienced language teachers in their 
study grounded their reflective narratives in real- 
life classroom events (i.e., realis discourse), whereas 
novice teachers grounded theirs in the hypothetical 
and the potential (i.e., irrealis). 

Method 

We followed a case study research design 
because of the characteristics of our setting and our 
populations. Case studies have been defined as a 
research method that allows the researcher to examine 
a particular unit (i.e., case) in depth in a specific 
context. That is, the aim is for researchers to interpret 
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what is happening in that particular setting and not 
to extrapolate generalizations beyond the immediate 
setting, as described in Merriam (2009). 

Data Collection 

We collected all student contributions to the 
Schoology site over the course of a university 
semester (i.e., 15 weeks). There were 26 responses to 
the assigned course discussion topics, which in turn 
gathered a total of 118 response comments as students 
developed conversation chains after each posting. 
The majority of posts and comments were written, 
with a small portion consisting of audio/video; 
these postings constitute the primary data source. A 
secondary source of data came from interviews with 
the participants in the United States one year following 
the Schoology project. Interviews were scheduled 
based on student availability and in three sessions: (1) 
two students from China, (2) three from Saudi Arabia 
and one from Oman, and (3) one from Israel. The 
aim of the interviews was to elicit from participants 
reflective statements about the significance of the 
dialogues for their teacher development. General 
questions were organized beforehand (e.g., Could 
you describe the Schoology project? What do you 
feel you learned from it?), but impromptu questions 
were also used to probe student responses during 
the interview. Interviews were not feasible at the 
Colombian site, so we had to work with the data that 
were available, as is the case for qualitative research 
(Holliday, 2007). Moreover, because the interviews 
were secondary data sources, this did not negatively 
impact the analysis. Participants at both sites granted 
the researchers permission to use the qualitative data 
for research purposes. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

We collaborated in the data analysis using online 
conferencing tools, beginning with qualitative 


coding procedures on the Schoology postings. These 
procedures (Creswell, 2008; Freeman, 1998) were 
conducted in three stages: (1) memoing the Schoology 
data with the initial development of codes and themes, 
(2) applying codes to the data, and (3) sorting and 
grouping themes by rate of occurrence while closely 
considering their interrelationships. 

We worked independently on each stage, but the 
overall process was collaborative in that we checked 
with one another at the conclusion of each stage to 
compare results and negotiate discrepancies. This 
collaboration supports the trustworthiness of the 
findings. Additionally, it is worth noting that our per¬ 
sonal experiences working with our students as their 
course instructors played some part in our analysis. 
We came to know our respective groups of students 
well by talking with them and observing them during 
class time and by reading their written assignments. 
Following Holliday (2007), our personal experiences 
in the research settings served a supporting role in the 
data analysis as a whole. 

Our thematic analysis focused on the ways in 
which students integrated critical pedagogy into their 
self-positioning in their Schoology contributions 
online. Extending from our interest in critical 
pedagogy, our lens during coding was on students’ 
positions that challenged conventional boundaries in 
the elt field and other similar stances that expressed 
empowerment or social consciousness. 

Findings 

We use the labels Teacher Education Program in 
Colombia, (tepic) and Teacher Education Program in 
the United States, (tepus) to protect the anonymity 
of the sites and use pseudonyms when referring 
to individual students. Below, we establish some 
contextual differences that helped shape the students’ 
responses. We then present and discuss the four 
themes that emerged in the data: The role of elt, 
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institutional constraints, whose culture to teach, and 
linguistic diversity in language teaching. 

We discerned a number of contextual factors 
that we believe had an impact on the ways students 
participated in the Schoology project. First, we 
recognized the different ways the two groups 
invoked teacher knowledge. For example, the tepic 
participants showed a greater grasp on “received 
knowledge” and “experiential knowledge” (Wallace as 
cited in Bailey et al, 2001, p. 99) because of their many 
years of teaching and their graduate coursework. The 
tepus participants frequently invoked experiential 
knowledge as language learners but not as teachers, 
as is consistent with the apprenticeship of observation 
(Lortie, 1975). Where Olshtain and Kupferberg (1998) 
found pre-service teacher narratives grounded in 
irrealis, the hypothetical, we found that pre-service 
teachers in our setting did speak to realis classroom 
experiences, but they did so from the perspective of 
language students rather than teachers. 

Second, we realized that the students were 
participating in teacher education programs with 
different curricular foci. For example, the coursework 
at tepic is firmly entrenched in critical theory, 
and the program objectives reflect this, stating, for 
example, that the main objective is to engage students 
in a critical examination of the pedagogy/culture 
relationship. In contrast, the design of the tepus 
is largely skills-based and does not include critical 
pedagogy as a component. Thus, the Schoology 
project was the first exposure to critical pedagogy for 
the tepus students. 

A third contextual factor is that the students were 
imagining for themselves different teaching contexts. 
The tepic students were in-service teachers who 
were already engaged in K-12 school populations 
and sometimes in areas of economic poverty, which 
brings stress to their professional settings. The tepus 
students, however, were preparing themselves for 
future teaching positions at universities in their home 


nations where social poverty is not as prominent an 
issue. 

Given these contextual factors, we constructed 
Table 1 to illustrate a summary of our findings. We 
inserted constructed descriptors to provide some 
flavor to the reader regarding how each student group 
developed each theme. Because the tepus group 
showed variance in their contributions, their column 
sometimes shows more than one descriptor in one cell. 

Theme One: The Role of ELT 

We acknowledge that our decisions as instructors 
had a hand in the themes that developed in the 
students’ exchanges online. This first theme likely 
originated with the first assigned reading on critical 
language pedagogy (Kumaravadivelu, 2003). Students 
at both locations read the same article and then used 
the Schoology platform to exchange their reflections 
on the reading. 

TEPIC Participants 

The tepic participants, for the most part, 
communicated a vision for elt as a source of 
transformation and empowerment, a worldview 
consistent with critical pedagogy. Diego and Daniela 
spoke passionately to the income gaps that define 
public education in Colombia and directly invoked 
paradigm change. Karen wrote that “the system is 
the problem” and gave a call to action: “We as future 
magisters have to face the reality and be part of the 
solution with our strategies and methodologies, also 
with our voices.” 1 Their stances are consistent with 
their critical theory coursework, in which tools of 
symbolic violence (Bourdieu, 2003) such as neoliberal 
discourses are deconstructed, and their function 
to naturalize the commonsense of elite groups 
(Armaline & Hoover, 1989) is exposed. Consistently, 
these participants spoke to their responsibilities as 


1 Student samples are reproduced verbatim. 
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Table 1 . Summary of Themes with Accompanying Descriptors 


Themes tepic Descriptors tepus Descriptors 


The Role of elt 

elt as transformative 
and empowering 

elt as an economic/educational 
commodity; potential for 
loss of native language 

Institutional Constraints 

From a teacher perspective, 
challenge-packed curricular 
models; promote locally relevant 
language education policy 

Acknowledged the institutional 
constraints on teacher practices 
from a student perspective 

Whose Culture to Teach? 

Support “third space” 
culture; sensitive to the 
dangers of colonialism 

American culture is the focus of 
instruction; see future selves as 
conduits of American culture 

Linguistic Diversity in 

Language Teaching 

Support diversity in principle; 
reintroduce that which is 
erased by standard language 
ideology and colonialism 

Diversity allowed, but for 
pragmatic reasons and as 
long as it does not impinge on 
superiority of the standard 


instructors for transformative action for social change 
within the field of elt. 

TEPUS Participants 

Many tepus participants saw themselves as 
entering into a profession in which they would make 
a direct contribution to individuals who wanted to 
gain employment skills or education credentials. For 
example, Jing described in detail the commoditized 
value of English for schooling in China but also 
wished for a better pedagogy that focused on English 
as a communicative tool: 

Children begin to learn English when they are in kindergarten 
and students need to pass English test if they want to go to high 
school, college and graduate school, even though most of them 
will never have opportunity to speak English. Language is a tool 
of communication, if we never have chance to talk to others, why 
we need to learn this language ... [A]s English teachers, we need 
to provide students opportunities to use this language, rather 
than let them memorize vocabulary and grammatical rules. 


A smaller group of tepus participants commented 
that institutional establishments (i.e., “the system”) 
need to be changed, thus reflecting, to some extent, 
the critical stances expressed so clearly in the tepic 
contributions. For example, Xiu Ying remarked: 
“I really command us to make effort to change the 
condition.” Another student, Faiza, took notice of 
what is lost in neoliberal language education policy: 
“English is a useful tool for communicating and 
business while it might lead to lose a native language.” 
Faiza’s statement could suggest that she is establishing 
a broader view for elt that expands beyond seeing 
potential economic benefits to also perceiving the 
social harm to communities that are disadvantaged by 
neoliberal economic markets. 

The data pertaining to this theme show tepic 
participants aligning themselves with transformative 
action in elt. The tepic participants saw the role 
of elt as providing a medium for critical praxis 
towards empowerment and social transformation, 
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and they explicitly rejected the neoliberal marketing 
of English. However, many—but not all— tepus 
students articulated a vision of elt that is bound up 
in economic and educational advancement, echoing 
neoliberal discourses. Informative to us were the 
occasions when a tepic participant would include 
a strong statement of social action in their post and 
the tepus participant would subtly not address that 
statement in their written response back to the tepic 
student. What can we make of the fact that the tepus 
students, as a group, were largely silent regarding the 
sociopolitical ramifications of the elt profession? It 
is possible that tepus students were indeed sensitive 
to the sociopolitical struggles within elt but did 
not feel comfortable responding in a public forum. 
It is also possible that the tepus students were not 
able to relate to the distressing situations invoked 
in the tepic contributions. It is difficult to tell with 
certainty in this case, but what can be said is that 
the tepic students were overwhelmingly clear on 
the transformative role of elt. The tepus responses 
adhered to the popular narratives that are regularly 
used to sell the elt profession. We wonder if this 
is a function of their novice status: How does one 
question a system that one is not yet fully a member 
of? Still, Faiza’s and Xiu Ying’s comments stood out 
from the tepus contributions because they suggested 
that these novice teachers are actively building a 
global professional identity that is transformative in 
orientation. 

Theme Two: Institutional Constraints 

Both sets of participants spoke to their struggle to 
rectify the tension between institutional oversight and 
teacher autonomy. This theme also originated with the 
Kumaravadivelu (2003) reading, which problematizes 
the reproductive powers of institutions to maintain 
status quo social hierarchies and can thwart attempts 
by classroom teachers at the local level to take action 
for social justice. 


TEPIC Participants 

tepic participants communicated their awareness 
of the power of institutions to control people s behavior, 
and, in this case, teaching practices (Foucault, 1972). 
They were self-conscious about adopting language 
teaching frameworks that were foreign to Colombia. 
For example, Teresa explicitly challenged the Common 
European Framework because 

[It] does not take into account the different contexts in which 
language must be learnt and suppose that everybody learn the 
same way, with the same speed have same access to resources and 
opportunities to practice, while the reality is totally different. 

In the same post, she challenged the relevance 
of methodologies developed in North America and 
Western Europe, stating that “different methodologies 
developed in different countries” because they “have 
to be adapted or modified depending on the context 
we are working with.” 

Her argument alludes to the post-method 
condition (Kumaravadivelu, 2012; Prabhu, 1990) 
by which no method is universal. The challenge of 
language teaching professionals outside the bana 
context is to generate methods that derive from the 
conditions and constraints that are unique to their 
settings. Sandra reiterates this view and proposes 
that elt must be relevant to student contexts and 
must be approached as a “form of giving meaning 
and not as a form of imposing or slavering.” These 
critical perspectives (e.g., post-method conditions 
and the privilege of the bana context) are part of the 
elt critical tradition and are included in the tepic 
coursework. 

TEPUS Participants 

In their responses, the tepus participants 
acknowledged the English language classroom as 
situated within larger sociopolitical structures. 
They sympathized with the critique of government 
institutions and their constraining influence on 
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language teaching both in Colombia and in the 
countries they were familiar with (i.e., Saudi Arabia, 
China, and Israel). This was a point of similarity that 
appeared prominently in the tepus/tepic student 
exchanges. 

The interviews allowed us to understand how 
tepus participants interpreted the critical stance put 
forth by the tepic participants. For example, Esther 
recalled the following: 

They wanted to teach and the way the government wanted them 
to teach. They seemed very passionate. I can relate to my situation 
of teaching English to Israeli students. I could understand the 
situation where the government is telling you how to teach. 

Abdulaziz concurred with a bit more critical tone: 

We have the same thing in [my country]. The government 
controls the educational system which I don’t agree with so I 
found that similar to the educational system in Colombia. Which 
is interesting. 

In fact, Abdulaziz was unique among the 
tepus students in his overt criticism of educational 
institutions and his willingness to act for paradigm 
change. He offered this type of commentary multiple 
times during the dialogue: 

We as future teachers should start changing the way of teaching 
at least inside our classrooms...sometimes we are incapable of 
changing the whole education system in our countries...we can 
at least a cause of changing it. 

Both the tepic and tepus participants sympa¬ 
thized with one another as teachers in much larger 
bureaucracies that they had limited influence to 
change. Both groups articulated challenges to the 
status quo, although Abdulaziz was unique in his view 
of language teachers as agents of change. These are 
significant points of alignment that bring into clear 
focus for teachers the tight inter-connections that tie 
their work at the local level to broader systemic design 
at the global level. 


Despite the shared sentiment that was revealed 
in the data, it is also clear that the two groups were 
approaching the institutional constraints from 
differing perspectives. The tepic participants truly 
struggled with this topic in their daily professional 
lives. In contrast, the tepus participants could only 
speak from the perspective of a teacher-in-the- 
making. The reader will note Abdulaziz’s use of “we as 
future teachers.” 

Theme Three: Whose 
Culture to Teach? 

It is important that students in slte programs 
consider very closely how they approach the concept 
of culture in their elt because global complexities 
render problematic conventional boundaries of 
language, culture, and nation (Risager, 2007). The 
transmission model, the notion of learning culture 
according to a series of facts about a nationalized 
cultural group, is no longer tenable when we take 
seriously the complexity and variability of global 
English language encounters (Forsman, 2012). To 
initiate a critical dialogue on culture teaching between 
our students, we assigned a post-structural treatment 
of culture as offered in Kramsch (1998). That reading 
formed the basis for this thematic grouping. 

TEPIC Participants 

The tepic participants framed the classroom 
according to critical pedagogy, a place of meaning¬ 
making in locally relevant contexts. Consistent with 
this view, the tepic participants communicated 
challenges to conventional boundaries of language 
and culture in their teaching. Diego posted his 
response to the Kramsch (1998) reading, taking up her 
notion of a third space classroom culture. 

Kramsch suggests that teachers and learners must create a “third 
culture” in the L2 classroom. The third culture is a conceptual 
space that recognizes the L2 classroom as the site of intersection 
of multiple worlds of discourse. She recommends that teachers 
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must encourage learners to create this third culture and not 
allowing either the home culture or the target culture to hold 
hostage to its particular values and beliefs. 

In describing a third culture that stands distinctive 
from either the home or target cultures, Diego is 
also alluding to the zone of proximal development 
(Vygotsky, 1978). He is saying that the classroom is not 
limited to either a or b, options that are predetermined 
outside of the classroom. Instead, he argues for a new 
alternative, one that is determined in the collaborative 
dialogue between teacher and students (Wells, 2009), 
in other words, an option c. This perspective on what 
a classroom can be is also empowering because it 
includes student agency in the process of meaning¬ 
making and thus learning (Freire, 1970, 2002). 

In regard to whose culture to teach, the tepic 
participants were vocal about the potential dangers of 
elt as a device of cultural colonialization. Participants 
such as Claudia portrayed the imposition to teach 
English culture as oppressive and lamented that local 
cultures are not visible in English teaching material: 

As we have to follow what others say in national and international 
level, we also have to learn English culture. It is imposed to us 
in the different resources and materials we use for teaching that 
language. Our beautiful flowers, fields, weather, costumes and 
way of live is not seen in textbooks neither in other sources. 

TEPUS Participants 

The tepus participants, novice entrants to the 
field, recognized essentialist notions that link culture, 
language, and nation. We offer a representative 
example: Min and Nadia commented that English 
teachers must learn American culture to be effective. 
In their conceptualization, there is little place for non- 
American content in an English language classroom: 
We disagree about the idea that English teachers should place 
more energy on the native culture. Since we study English with the 
teachers, we should know all things related to the English language 


including the American culture...What we mean is that teachers 
are not prohibited to introduce the native culture, but the purpose 
about what they teach is let students to learn English well. 

The result is a sort of geographic segregation 
whereby English “belongs” in certain geographic 
locations, what Kachru (1986) labeled the “inner 
circle.” The tepus participants appeared to be 
concerned with learning correct English, feeling 
themselves to be in the most appropriate place in 
which to learn it. In interviews, they reported that they 
would return to their countries to represent for their 
students authentic American English and culture. For 
example, Jun described himself as a gateway for his 
students to the ns language and culture: “I came here 
to learn authentic English, so I will tell my students, 
‘Listen to me’.” 

Theme Four: Linguistic 
Diversity in Language Teaching 

The teachers at tepus and tepic considered 
linguistic diversity and how they positioned 
themselves on this topic in terms of their classroom 
teaching: What varieties of English are sufficiently 
legitimate for academic study in my classroom? 
What forms of language are legitimate for classroom 
discourse? In developing this theme, the students 
drew on the previous Kramsch (1998) reading as 
well as one additional reading on the transnational 
paradigm approach to culture pedagogy, authored by 
Risager (2007). 

TEPIC Participants 

In general terms, the tepic participants advocated 
for diversity, which includes not only varieties of 
English but also learning styles, views of the world, 
and cultures. They acknowledged the importance 
of the students’ li for obvious pragmatic reasons 
(i.e., beginners cannot follow the target language 
instructions). However, their discussion reached 
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a different level; the tepic participants supported 
diversity on principle for the value that it brings to 
learning and to society. Here is Claudia: 

Helping our students to understand that there is not one language 
more important over the other, and being aware of how different 
and similar languages and human beings are, could be a good 
starting point for motivate them to accept differences, accept 
people how they are and building a more peaceful world. 

Additionally, Paola linked diversity to mutual 
respect and acceptance in the classroom, stating 
that “my language no matter the accent should be 
accepted as part of what I am.” In the same post, Paola 
also challenged standard language ideology (Lippi- 
Green, 1997), noting how that ideology tends to erase 
the non-standard from public consciousness as well 
as the arbitrariness of its social value. Here, she is 
responding to a previous posting from Qiang, a tepus 
participant: 

Hi [Qiang], it is very nice to know the name of some dialects 
of your country but unfortunately, because of the existence of 
standard languages, we are not aware of them. I do believe that 
if a person sounds weird when he speaks with a special accent 
in a specific community, it is because the society has chosen 
the “right” languages to be used in specific context and the “not 
appropriate” or informal ones. 

Here, she broadens the discussion to global 
levels, underscoring that education systems around 
the world privilege standard languages. As such, the 
negative effects of language standardization in China 
and in Colombia are in fact similar and representative 
of global processes. This is an important connection 
that undoubtedly contributed to Paola’s global 
professional identity. Her remarks echo the critical 
work on language standardization that was formalized 
in Bourdieu (1977) and that resonated in later 
studies that challenge the linguistic status quo and 
re-envision the language classroom as a place of social 
transformation (Harmon & Wilson, 2006). Further, 


the tepic participants are more sensitive to standard 
language ideology as part of the colonial legacy and 
recognize the need to resist its ongoing effects. As 
Paola studied in her slte program, colonialism 
benefits from essentialist hierarchies that place 
people and their cultural practices in specific levels of 
privilege, and those levels are presented as intractable. 

TEPUS Participants 

Drawing on the Kramsch (1998) class reading, the 
tepus participants related discussions of Standard 
English to the linguistic landscapes of the national 
contexts they were most familiar with. They took 
interest in linguistic diversity but established a strict 
hierarchy when thinking of their own future teaching. 
Here is Qiang’s post: 

For me I think it is always good to have the language varieties. 
And since there are also many English versions around the world, 
as a teacher of English, I prefer to focus on the standard English 
while I also want to build up the students’ awareness that there are 
also varieties there. What’s your opinion guys. Very glad to have 
you here to discuss. Thank you. 

The issue of legitimate language has to do not 
only with the right sort of linguistic capital but with 
the methodologies with which to teach it. Inspired 
by Risager’s (2007) reading, the tepus participants 
explored multilingual instruction in their imaginings 
of future teaching. As a representative example, Jun 
wrote that he supported the use of the students’ li in 
his future teaching: 

If I explain the language questions by using the target language 
as well, I can definitely confirm that the beginners will be crazy 
and lose the confidence to keep learning! But not for advanced 
learners: If I teach advanced learners, I prefer to explain the 
questions and express the knowledge by using the target language 
in order to construct a great language environment. 

The tepus participants supported diversity for 
pragmatic, instructional concerns and only so far as 
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it did not threaten the supremacy of the standardized 
variety. At the same time, they were acting out the ns 
fallacy, searching to acquire the correct English from 
the correct speakers. If elt is about acquiring linguistic 
and social capital, then logically, it would make sense 
for future teachers to seek that capital before assuming 
responsibility for their own classrooms. 

As did their counterparts, the tepic participants 
also supported the use of students’ li in the classroom 
on practical grounds. However, and consistent with 
their expert status and training in critical theory, they 
discussed linguistic diversity in ways that transcended 
the immediate and instrumental, and they embraced 
diversity as a principle for critical praxis. Linguistic 
diversity is not just about communicative functions 
(i.e., message): it is also the message itself. It is about 
signifying the world in all of its diversity in the 
classroom. 

The tepus participants recognized language 
diversity along strict dividing lines. For example, 
non-standard varieties are fine for the classroom 
but not as a focus of legitimate language instruction. 
Similarly, for students such as Jun, a language teacher 
could integrate the students’ first language but not 
at the advanced levels. This is a distinction based on 
principles of practicality, not of inclusion. 

Conclusion 

Online communication technologies, such 
as Schoology, allow elt professionals to establish 
contact with one another around the globe. Such 
transnational conversations help to shape the complex 
global professional identities that are now required 
in the elt profession. This case study has captured 
one instance of a sustained dialogue between expert 
and novice nonnative speaker teachers on the issues 
of colonial legacy and the native speaker bias in elt. 
Following critical pedagogy, we view peer dialogue as 
a valuable opportunity for raising critical awareness 
of professional teacher identity in a globalized world. 


Thematic analysis closely examined the ways 
that the tepic and tepus participants integrated 
critical perspectives into their online discussions 
as they positioned themselves and others as elt 
professionals. All teachers benefit from periods of 
reflective practice in conjunction with colleagues 
(Bailey et al., 2001), so we do not view the expert 
teachers as having completed professional identities; 
a global professional identity should be an ongoing 
process for both novice and expert teachers. 

Speaking generally, we recognize that each set 
of participants belongs to the characterization of 
either expert or novice based on the literature review 
presented above. Emerging from this, we characterize 
the expert teachers (tepic) as offering a narrative of 
empowerment in which most of their discourse was 
about challenging conventional boundaries in elt. 
In contrast, the novice teachers (tepus) put together 
a narrative of induction, whose discourse originated 
from their experience as learners. This is not true for 
all of the students, however, given that we witnessed 
students such as Abdulaziz and Faiza make critical 
statements that suggested transformative action and/ 
or social consciousness. 

The distinct ways that the two groups incorporated 
critical theory into their discussions also underscored 
for us the different orientations between our two 
teacher education programs. The ways in which the 
tepic participants fluently took up positions that were 
consistent with critical pedagogy made apparent what 
the tepus site was missing. This conclusion gives us 
inspiration for updating the tepus coursework to 
better reflect the critical knowledge students will need 
as nnests as they progress into the profession. We are 
careful not to equate novice status with an uncritical 
stance. We feel that critical stances benefit language 
teacher education across global contexts, but we also 
recognize that each teacher develops a professional 
stance according to many factors in their particular 
contexts. 
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The legacy of colonialism in elt means that 
nnests face professional obstacles that are not based 
on their linguistic and pedagogical expertise (e.g., 
race, origin, residence, linguistic heritage). Our view 
is that language teacher education programs have 
an important role in involving nnest students in 
these fundamental questions, and organizing and 
facilitating these exchanges between professionals is 
one way to develop such involvement. We believe that, 
especially for pre-service teachers, a healthy global 
professional identity comes with practical experiences 
and the sharing of those experiences with colleagues 
in professional communities—especially the experts. 

The participants’ discourse was a dialogue in the 
true sense of the word. Although we never perceived 
the tepic participants as trying to force their views on 
the tepus participants, we did find indications during 
interviews that the tepic participants had had a long¬ 
term effect on how the tepus participants envisioned 
their future teaching practices. One year later in 
interviews, the tepus participants noted the passion 
of the tepic participants and their insistence on social 
action. Additionally, at least two tepus participants 
described using Schoology in the future to bring 
language students together across national borders to 
practice their English and to speak about their local 
contexts. This suggests that these two participants 
are moving away from their comfort zones in which 
native speakers are the only legitimate partners for 
English language practice. 

Looking beyond this initial experience with critical 
dialogue in deterretorialized spaces, we see additional 
ways in which we could enrich this pedagogical ac¬ 
tivity. For example, there could be a task that required 
students to reflect, restate, and react to one another. At 
times, we were disappointed to find that participants 
were talking “past” each other. Additionally, we would 
like to have students do close readings of research 
literature and to use those theoretical understandings 
as bases for their arguments and positions in the 


dialogic space. This may lead to a more dynamic and 
enriching exchange with long-term effects that are 
more immediately apparent. 

This study provided unique insights into expert - 
and-novice dialogue in the context of nnests. It is 
worthwhile to continue exploring these issues for 
nnests and their professional identities in the elt 
field because this can benefit our understanding of 
language teacher education for the global society. 
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